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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

"We read together," writes Stevenson in that delightful 
dedication of "Prince Otto," "we read together in those days 
the story of Braddock, and how, as he was carried dying from 
the scene of his defeat, he promised himself to do better an- 
other time; a story that will always touch a brave heart, and 
a dying speech worthy of a more fortunate commander. I 
try to be of Braddock's mind: I still mean to get my health 
again; I still purpose, by hook or crook, this book or the next, 
to launch a masterpiece." And looking away from the blood 
on his handkerchief and the row of bottles in his medicine 
chest, this brave man and self-conscious artist, with jest and 
laughter on his lips and with sweetness in his heart, with 
high hopes and a steady aim, wrought on in a prose the most 
finished and graceful in his day; but with "Weir of Hermis- 
ton," the masterpiece, unfinished, "the bonny fighter" breast 
forwards went down before his old foe of the medicine chest 
— yet still unconquered. For when a man, with ever a wider 
view of life and a deeper sense in art, dies true to his ideal 
and green at the top, even a "faithful failure" — whether a 
Keats, a Shelley, or a Stevenson — his is not a defeat, however 
much we may regret the loss of what his genius promises, but 
a splendid victory. For life is more than letters, and letters 
are but the fruition of a life. 

It is but seven years since Stevenson died; a time too brief 
to deaden wholly the human touch and to allow a merciless 
public judgment, with changing tastes and new standards, to 
fix his place relatively in the scale of genius among English 
men of letters. Yet it is assured that whoever will take note 
of English writing in the last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury must reckon with him as one of its active forces; and 
that he will not be left out of consideration when the masters 
of English romance are studied. But whether his largest 
reputation will finally rest upon his work as a novelist or as a 
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maker in that new art form, the short story, or as a creator 
of romance — or whether upon none of these alone but upon 
the mood and method that he brought to bear upon the 
work of his day — time alone can decide. Still the whole of 
his work is now written; and the time since his death is not 
too brief for us, who still feel the charm of his personality 
and the witchery of his prose, to record what seems to us 
to be his potency; and to note the promise (which he gave 
in his unfinished work) of a robuster art, the outgrowth of a 
more significant view of life. 

I. 

The life of Stevenson, man and novelist, falls into two 
periods: the first when he lived in what he himself laughing- 
ly called the "Land of Counterpane;" the second when, in 
Samoa, with health partially restored, he lived "in the great- 
er world — not the shoddy, sham world of cities, clubs, and 
colleges — but the world where men still live a man's life." 
And of these periods, two books, "Prince Otto" and "Weir of 
Hermiston," are fairly representative products; not that 
"Prince Otto" is to be regarded as the best of Stevenson's 
earlier works, but that in it we have the dramatic stuff and 
the external elements of style — plot and development — which 
make it, of all his earlier efforts, comparable with the later 
romance. But what is more significant, and what touches 
more intimately the points under consideration, we find the 
tone — which later rings true and which then rings true in 
other tales with different stuff and with different settings — 
here somewhat hollow and false; a tone that comes from a 
timid, half-view of life, and a jocular expression of emotions, 
which puts one out of sympathy with the characters and the 
author's self-conscious effort. 

"Prince Otto" was written, indeed, at a time when the au- 
thor was dominated by a theory of art which made it difficult 
for him to handle without reserve a story of emotions, situ- 
ated with a dramatic motif. "Passion, wisdom, creative 
force, the power of mystery or color," he writes about this 
time, "are allotted at birth, and can be neither learned nor 
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simulated. But the just and dexterous use of what quali- 
ties we have, the proportion of one part to another and to 
the whole, the elision of the useless, the accentuation of the 
important, the preservation of a uniform character from end 
to end — these, which taken together constitute technical 
perfection, are to some degree within the reach of industry 
and intellectual courage." And this attempt to make liter- 
ary skill do in some degree for full self-revelation is every- 
where traceable in "Prince Otto." There is no scene over- 
drawn, all are nicely proportioned, coordinated and empha- 
sized, and the story moves with a uniformly accelerated in- 
terest from end to end. And the characters — the real test 
of an author's creative powers — likewise harmonize with the 
unity of effect. They are fragile and delicate, thin of voice 
and thinner of blood, who speak with a nervous energy and 
whose brilliant dialogues are timed to the nicest taste; who 
sit at dawn beside a leaping brook with sunshine shaken all 
through it, and drink in hope and take on courage to do what 
seems manliest; or who, escaping from the catastrophe of 
their own folly, wander forth alone at dark into the woods 
where the blackness of the landscape reflects the wanderer's 
mood and where the voices of the night echo to the voice of 
despair in the wanderer's heart ; who, nevertheless, find in the 
great out of doors sympathy and peace that come as balm to 
wounded vanity and ruined ambition. It is a tale not with- 
out creative force, full of color and exquisitely wrought. 
Furthermore it has a touch of life and an ethical significance; 
but the real unity of effect is rather an intellectual grace and 
airy beauty, and withal a whimsical satire, in which we miss 
the warm flesh tints and the glow of passion and the note of 
sincerity that somehow we catch in a genuine work of art 
representing or interpreting life. It is indeed "half life and 
half play." 

Yet this half-playful view of life is Stevenson's, not Mere- 
dith's, under whose influence it is generally recognized this 
book was written. It is the speech of a well-bred, gallant 
gentleman who knows how to wear his wounds outward 
midst a jostling crowd without a cry of pain; who knows, 
15 
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likewise, how to keep a spirit, imprisoned in a weak and 
crazy body, from uttering morbid impulses. And it is in this 
manner that he would have all "brave men carry their 
crosses," as he tells us in his essay on Villon, "and smile with 
the fox burrowing in their vitals." The world is full of 
weak men with loving natures; of vain, ambitious women 
who need the proof of fire to bring out their true metal; of 
Von Rosens struggling with the good and evil in their own 
hearts, yet damned by environment; and the world takes 
them altogether too seriously, makes faces at them, and 
measures them by a conventional standard and a narrow 
morality. It sets too much store by the ephemeral things of 
earth, and values too little the spiritual power of love. What 
folly and cause for laughter! But amid the laughter that 
echoes in "Prince Otto," love loses some of its spiritual sig- 
nificance, and, failing to fill the prince and princess to their 
full measure, it becomes rather a poetic device to give a pleas- 
ing denouement to a finished tale. And the informing idea 
thus becoming somehow detached from its plot in the hesi- 
tancy of its expression, we have the dexterous use of a qual- 
ity which, despite the winsome softness of touch, reveals 
something less than the author's whole personality. 

It was not love with its rewards and circumscribed plots 
and self-sufficiency that at this time set best Stevenson's gen- 
ius; but life with a hazard — life kinetic under an open sky 
and on a broad field, full of struggle and "tail-foremost mo- 
rality;" life so circumstanced that the characters, driven for- 
ward through clear open-air adventure, act their part in obe- 
dience to natural impulses and practical intelligence without 
the hesitations of conscience or the halting at question of 
conduct. The realities of life, confined within conventional 
society, statically conceived and set forth with a conscious 
moral purpose, were subjects which his genius shunned as 
his spirit shunned the sick room. They furnish the essential 
underlying idea to the dramatic novel and to the novel of 
character, but they offered him none of that spontaneity of 
action which could give employ to his buoyant spirit and 
graceful fancy. But let the inn at Burford Bridge, or the 
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old Hawes Inn at the Queen's Ferry, but speak to him, and 
there would rise to his mind a tale, epically conceived, fit- 
ted to the narrative mood and filled with the poetry of ro- 
mance, in which the dominant note would be courage, and 
"to be brave, to be honest, to be kind, and to be contented," 
the sum of human virtue. And it needed but a buried treas- 
ure, a wide sea, and a fair fight for him to weave a tale as full 
of the eternal, youthful spirit of hope and of manly daring 
as it is rich in imagination and perfect in form. Or set for him 
David Balfour somewhere on a desert isle, and get him mixed 
up somehow in a Highland murder and pursued with Alan 
Breck by British soldiers, and again you have life with a haz- 
ard, into which he will infuse the whole spirit of the High- 
lands: the color of the sky, the scent of the heather, the joy 
of falling water, the weariness of fatigue, the pangs of hunger 
— all instinct with life and throbbing with full-pulsed vigor, 
in which Jacobite daring is set off against Whiggish caution, 
yet both united in a friendship born of common dangers and 
of the physical joys of living. 

And it was somewhere in this sunny field of life, away from 
those common experiences that torture and slay, that his 
fancy delighted to linger; somewhere where he could lose 
the distressing sense of self in boisterous and robust activity; 
somewhere where he could people incidents with real men 
and women, and feel the thrill of human kinship and satisfy 
a nameless longing. It was a limited view of life, and im- 
potent of real purpose, and the method which he chose to fit 
to it became rather fixed with him; but when he found the 
matter that fitted perfectly his narrative method, he could 
throw himself with such abandon into his work, fill it all with 
such a vivid imagination, such a wonderful feeling for beauty, 
such a magnanimous spirit and a desperate courage and a 
wholesome morality, that the art that passed thus through 
the alembic of his personality seemed akin to that of the flight 
of a bird, and had in it some of the gladness of the sky. 

But let the matter slip the method and become dramatic, 
as it does when at the end of the Appin murder trial David 
Balfour goes abroad, let the characters once have time to 
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consider their conduct and to regard questions of cause and 
effect, and we are made sensible that the author, in his en- 
deavor to sustain his narrative mood and properly dispose of 
his characters, shares some of the feelings of awkwardness 
that his own David felt with the fair Catriona alone with 
him in his Leyden lodgings. Or again, in "The Master of 
Ballantrae," where the interest naturally centers around the 
fall of the House of Durrisdeer, and where the action hinges 
upon "duty and inclination that come nobly to the grapple" 
in the two brothers, who has not felt the narrative of the 
craven Mackeller and the chronicle of Chevalier Burke as 
impediments to the movement of the plot and to the freer 
display of passion? And when the actors flee the scene of 
the struggle for America, who has not been shocked by the 
incongruity? And again, when the final scene comes in the 
northern wilderness, who has not been surprised at the ap- 
peal to moral judgment, which seeks to make a devilish cun- 
ning seem the better part of virtue? Yet we cannot with 
good grace quarrel with an author about questions of treat- 
ment when he has succeeded so admirably in interesting us 
in his story any more than we can withhold our approval from 
Alison Graeme in her preference for the engaging manners 
of James to the more solid qualities of Henry, when we our- 
selves take such delight in an art as is bodied forth in the 
most invidious and accomplished villain, perhaps, in the 
whole range of English letters. 

But though art may be a-moral, life is not all hazard, nor 
its warfare a matter altogether of the hands; and whoever 
chooses to disregard the quickening power of love in the 
human heart, and its effect on conduct and man's destiny, 
shuts from his experience the best part of life and from his 
art a human quality which no intellectual cunning can sup- 
ply. And thus it is that, prior to his Samoan experience, 
we miss in Stevenson's work not only a breadth of view and 
freedom of treatment, but that essential quality of human 
sympathy that comes only from a hand-to-hand struggle 
with life itself. And thus it is not in "Prince Otto," "Treas- 
ure Island," "Kidnapped," "The Master of Ballantrae," nor 
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even in "Catriona" — though some of these come near the 
high-water mark of narrative art — that Stevenson reached 
full self-expression. It is much to master the technique of 
literary style and to write a story, unlike Scott's, marred in no 
respect by dreary descriptions nor loaded with an antiqua- 
rian lore, but one in which every detail of plot, character, and 
incident is so skillfully handled as to contribute to a definite 
unity of effect in the whole, and to rap the reader clean out 
of himself by the interest of the telling. It is more to seize 
upon those primary qualities in man's nature and to set them 
forth in incidents so stirring as to idealize active virtues and 
to glorify mere living. But from a master who can do so 
much we demand more. We want him to give us a story in 
which he shall reveal the color of his heart's blood — rich-red 
and warm with sympathy. 

II. 

Whoever has read the story of Stevenson as revealed in 
his letters, or as recorded by his cousin, Graham Balfour, 
cannot be insensible to the growing insignificance that life 
held for him in the last years of his career. He was a fugitive 
from the inhospitable climate of his northern home, who 
sought by a cruise in the South Seas to stay for a brief time 
the scarce invisible hand of death, and found in Samoa not 
only his health so far regained as to permit him to enjoy the 
pleasures of outdoor life and the wholesome fatigue of ex- 
hausting physical labor, but he also found himself suddenly 
become the center of an island life and its chief defender. 
And the home that he built there gave him his keenest pleas- 
ure in possession; and the family that he gathered about him 
deepened within him a sense of responsibility, and developed 
a tender solicitude for the care of others. And when he saw 
the natives lying helpless, despoiled of their rights, and mis- 
judged and misgoverned by a selfish foreign officialdom, the 
invalid in quest of life, unmindful of his own dangers, even 
threatened with deportation, flung himself with a courage 
that was ever the charm of his personality into international 
politics; and like a splendid prodigal, he spent without stint 
his husbanded store of strength in the interest of justice and 
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of humanity. To immerse himself in a life like this was to 
wake from dreams to the dazzling effects of reality. It was, 
indeed, as if "Will o' the Mill" had been suddenly transported 
to the "Beach of Falesa." 

And the art that follows this first deep plunge into life has 
in it some of the thrilling effect of the shock. But if we 
miss, say in "The Ebb Tide," the usual buoyancy of spirit and 
the nimble fancy that we find elsewhere, and are depressed 
by the coarse villainy of the characters and. by the dreary at- 
mosphere in which they move, we nevertheless feel in the 
author a new note of sympathy and a knowledge of life which 
he had not revealed to us before. We feel that the invalid, 
propped by pillows at a chamber window or on the deck of a 
steamer, has at last escaped to the companionship of a crowd- 
ed street. And we also feel that the throb of pain in the 
great world is now as keen to him as the ache in his own 
heart, and that the kinship which he feels for sin-stained fel- 
low-creatures, while he despises their weakness and villainy, 
is catholic and wholesome. 

The nineteenth century that lay about him, however, while 
it had this new throb in it, was coarse and vulgar; and it did 
not fire his heart nor arouse his imagination as could his na- 
tive Scotland and his own birthplace — never so dear to him 
as when, now in self-imposed exile, he "saw rain falling and 
the rainbow drawn on Lammermuir," and "heard again in 
[his] precipitous city beaten bells winnow the keen sea 
wind." And thus, "afar, intent on race and place," the past 
welled in his heart. He wandered once again the Pentland 
Hills, sat with comrades within college walls, treaded the 
Parliament House, a briefless advocate, and felt anew the 
anguish of spirit in his break with his father in matters of 
belief, in the choice of his profession, and in regard to his own 
marriage. And his race, rugged, severe, and narrow, ap- 
peared in a new grandeur. And the austere faith of his fa- 
thers, which in his own way he always kept, and which he de- 
clared in "Merry Men" when his Charles affirms that "it is by 
evil that God leads us into good; we sin, I dare say, not by his 
temptations, but I must say with his consent," became now 
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a sustaining influence and an abiding trust. And all this 
welling of the heart and this clearness of vision, in a rare 
moment of inspiration, he was giving us in his "Weir of Her- 
miston," when with the last sentence, "It seemed unpro- 
voked, a willful convulsion of brute nature," the pen falls — 
and the tale is finished. 

And it is in this splendid fragment, in which strength and 
weakness, love and hate, sin and retribution bear such tragic 
import to the characters, that Stevenson has revealed to us 
such a wealth of human sympathy and an art so charged with 
passion and genuine soul-struggle, and so untrammeled by 
self-conscious effort, that the story that follows does more 
than thrill us with artistic interest, it pierces the very mystery 
of life. For so perfect is its characterization, so naturally do 
the actors reveal their inmost being and rush into irresistible 
conflict, and so skillfully, and with such nice economy of ef- 
fect, is the plot projected in its setting, that, unfinished as the 
story is, we scarce need the ample editorial note to feel the 
awe of the final struggle and to acknowledge the good that 
arises from the evil. We see the hanging judge, grim, just, 
and human, receive in the quiet of his study his mortal hurt, 
which he wears stoically and with feigned indifference. We 
see him (as I conceive the development of the plot), still re- 
posing in his masculine judgment, withhold his consent to 
the marriage with such blind disregard for sentiment, and in a 
manner so brusque and harsh, as to widen still further the 
breach of incompatibility between father and son and to 
heighten the impending doom. We see him — as at the trial 
of Duncan Jopp — a scourge to evil doers, clothed in the maj- 
esty of the law, glorying in his own strength and reverencing 
a stern, legal justice, arraign with all his savage fury the sus- 
pected murderers; and when, after the awful revelation, he 
commits his own son to trial, we see him fall, helpless, broken, 
and pitiable — a victim to a higher law, overcome by an inex- 
orable Nemesis. And Archie, humbled by his rash act of 
youthful folly, pledged in the hour of contrition to obey im- 
plicitly the father whom he had so publicly disgraced, balked 
by his plighted word in his immediate marriage to the woman 
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to whom he is already wedded in spirit by the intensest pas- 
sion, infuriated by the dastardly treachery of a dependent who 
has outraged his most sacred feelings — he madly rushes into 
the crime he had cavalierly cried out against as taking place 
within the law, dips his hand deep in human blood, escapes 
the gallows through the agency of the Black Brothers, and, 
with his sin-stained Christina, flees the scene with the iron 
fitted in his heart. Here is no "Prince Otto," no light-heart- 
ed handling of artistic effects, no airy seeming, no delicate 
trifling, but a deep and awful earnestness of tone and man- 
ner that is eloquent with the struggle of living. Here is no 
idle tale, impotent of tangible purpose, and written by a youth 
who sleeps and wakes and revels in his art, and who refuses 
the offering of life without it; but a drama which springs from 
within a man, who, looking about him upon the complicated 
miseries of which he is a part, cries out of the fullness of his 
heart : "The inherent tragedy of things works itself out from 
white to black and blacker, and the poor things of a day look 
ruefully on. Does it shake my cast-iron faith? I cannot 
say it does. I believe in the ultimate decency of things; aye, 
and if I woke in hell should still believe it! But it is hard 
walking, and I can see my own share in the missteps, and can 
bow my head to the result, like an old, stern, unhappy devil 
of a Norseman, as my ultimate character is." 

It is a tragedy of head and heart boldly conceived, deeply 
penetrative, and robust in development which puts heroically 
to the test duty and inclination, authority and love. And 
the quality of love which we find here, and which sends the 
color to Christina Elliott's cheek and the light to her eye, 
was unknown to Seraphina, Alison Graeme, Catriona Drum- 
mond, or even to Barbara Grant. It is what Archie Weir 
hungered for in his loveless home; it is what he failed to com- 
prehend in his upright, rough, unlovable father; it is what 
transfused him with a wild, intoxicating joy, and shaped for 
him his destiny on that Sunday morning in the church at 
Hermiston; it is what Adam Weir, with a kind of brutish 
pleasure, possessed for his son ; it is what filled his heart with 
anguish and bitter struggle, when, unloved and denounced, 
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he must arbitrate between father and judge. It is what Kirs- 
tie Elliott was eloquent of — monumental in her grandeur, 
tragic in her loneliness. It is the patch of light in the black- 
ness of night, the dayspring to the human heart. 

III. 

And it was this same divine spark, operating within the au- 
thor's own heart, that now colored his world-view and gave 
depth to his vision and an informing idea to his art. And 
the influence of its quickening power revealed to him the 
greater significance of life and the emptiness of any art 
apart from life. And it was this experience, new and in- 
stinct with a larger sympathy, which led him to make of such 
characters as Dodd, Pinkerton, Davis, Herrick, and Huish — 
whatever else their shortcomings — men with distinct person- 
alities who are to be judged by their own conduct — not mere 
types to fit incidents, nor portraits to fill books. 

"There are, so far as I know, three ways, and three ways 
only, of writing a story," said Stevenson, in speaking of "Weir 
of Hermiston" to Mr. Balfour. "You may take a plot and 
fit characters to it, or you may take a character and choose 
incidents and situations to develop it, or lastly, you may 
take a certain atmosphere and get actions and persons to ex- 
press and realize it." How completely he could fill an in- 
cident with human activity or express a scene or setting in 
terms of a kind of physical feeling for it, all readers of Ste- 
venson are well aware; but not till "Weir of Hermiston" do 
we find a story where the characters, acting in accordance 
with a plot and an underlying motif, reveal so perfectly not 
only their own personalities but at the same time the subtle 
charm of their author's as well. And it was here in this unfin- 
ished work, wherein we see a new attitude toward art and life, 
and both growing in meaning by the loss of self, that Steven- 
son, Braddock-like, gave a sure promise of doing better an- 
other time. Hiram Albert Vance. 



